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The Anti-Slaverp Reporter. 


THE GORDON MEMORIAL. 


CARDINAL MANNING thus wrote to the Zadlet of June 6th on the above 
subject. His Eminence says : 

‘When the Gordon Memorial Committee at the Mansion House decided 
that the completion of the hospital at Port Said should be the first charge 
upon the contributions raised for the Gordon Memorial, it carefully provided 
that the surplus should be devoted to some object to which his heart and life 
had been given. Of all his various works of human sympathy there was none 
so vast or so near his heart as the extinction of the Slave-trade in Africa, and 
especially inthe Soudan. The project of the hospital at Port Said having 
been found impracticable, has been withdrawn. England at this moment has 
an absolutely free hand in dealing with the Slave-trade in Egypt, and it is 
under the highest and weightiest obligations not to withdraw its foot from 
those afflicted lands until it has rendered the Slave-trade henceforth im- 
possible. It is first to be remembered that, by the Convention of 1877 
between the Government of the Khedive and the Government of this country, 
England has a right to guard all the coasts and waters of Egypt with our 
cruisers, and that a reciprocal right to search has been interchanged between 
the two Governments, whereby we are empowered to board and examine all 
the vessels in those waters, to deal summarily with the Slave-traders, and to 
set all captured Slaves free. It is also to be borne in mind that, by the 
declaration of Mr. GLADSTONE, the Soudan south of Wadi Halfa was to be 
abandoned. It belongs, therefore, no longer to Egypt. It has no government 
of its own. Most assuredly it does not belong to the nomad tribes of Arabs, 
the Slave-traders and persecutors of the Soudanese. To whom, then, does the 
Soudan belong beyond the frontiers of Egypt? It belongs to the tribes, 
unwarlike, peaceful, agricultural, and promptly capable of civilisation, who 
are at this moment harried and carried off with inhuman cruelty and every 
kind of atrocity by the savage Arab Slave-raiders. If they were able to use 
arms in self-defence, the Slave hunters would not venture to set foot in their 
villages. At this time they are unorganised, unarmed, and helpless, a prey to 
the savage Arab race, and what is worse than this, the Slave raiders are 
teaching them that the Slave-trade is a source of wealth, and are employing 
them as agents to destroy each other and to sell the women and children for 
the Slave market. The Slave-trade is being propagated year by year and 
fatally among the tribes of the south, by the murdering Arabs. There is no 
bar to the intervention of Christian England in behalf of the people of the 
Soudan. The Catholic Church, by its head, has solemnly condemned the 
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modern and un-Christian doctrine of non-intervention. It is calculated that 
in the basin of the Nile south of Wadi Halfa there cannot be less than 
eighteen millions of various tribes. Of these the Gallas tribe alone is said to 
contain about eight millions. They are a people of a much higher type, both 
physical and moral, than the negroes; and, for many reasons, attract more 
than the other tribes the abominable atrocities of the Slave-raiders. Every 
law of natural humanity and of Christian justice warrants the people of 
Christian England, both by its Government and by its own free agency, to 
penetrate the whole field of these oppressed populations, to provide them with 
the discipline and the means of self-defence, and to teach them the arts of 
peace. We are informed by those who have travelled in the Soudan that the 
Arab population by which the millions in the basin of the Nile are at this 
time harried and driven off into Slavery does not reach toa million. They 
are not Soudanese, and may be regarded as invaders, aggressors, and foreign 
enemies. England has a perfect right to intervene and protect the millions 
that cannot protect themselves against the dealings, I will not say unjust, but 
inhuman and abominable, of savage invading aggressors. I may, perhaps, be 
asked what form of intervention shall we take, and I say without hesitation 
the form of a Nile Association analogous to the Association of the Congo. If 
the waters of the Upper Nile were covered with industry and commerce the 
Slave-trade would die a natural death. Eventhe Arabs would cease to sell 
men if they could obtain greater wealth by selling the products of industry. 
The soil of the Soudan is described as fruitful to exuberance. It can grow 
corn and cotton and sugar cane and every form of seed. Mr. JOHNSTON, in 
his adventurous and valuable experience, has ascertained that this peaceful 
race is especially apt in agriculture and in the cultivation of the soil. He 
supplied them with seed, and found habits of simple industry to spring up at 
once. We need not quote the opinion of Sir SAMUEL Baker, who has told 
us that a commercial company with a few steamers on the Nile, and, in the 
then condition of the country, two military stations by way of a police, would 
have stopped the Slave-trade ; nor need we quote the opinion recently given 
by Mr. STANLEY, that a commercial association on the Upper Nile would 
surely not only extinguish the Slave-trade, but spread civilisation in the basin 
of the Nile—and not this only, but that the civilisation of the Nile and the 
civilisation of the Congo would, in the end, become confluent. In this way 
the heart of Africa would be opened to the Christian world. This, then, is 
the true memorial of the heroic life and death of CHarLes Gorpow.”’ 


GENERAL GORDON’S LETTER TO MR. STANLEY. 


‘Brussels, 6th January, 1884. 


‘My DEAR MR. STANLEY,—His Majesty has asked me to go out and join you 
in your work, which I have gladly assented to, and come from Lisbon on 
sth February. I will serve willingly with and under you, andI hope you 
will stay on, and we will, God helping, kill the Slave-traders in their ete ; 
for if we act together in the countries where they hunt, and make treaties 
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with the chiefs, we can prevent their raids, and truly stop the Slave-trade. 
All the Slavers are now engaged with BAKER & Co., and so if we can (D.V.) 
push on we will find the field free. 

‘‘No such efficacious means of cutting at root of Slave-trade ever was 
presented as that which God has, I trust, opened out to us through the kind 
disinterestedness of His Majesty. “Yours sincerely, in haste, 

( Signed) “C. G. GORDON.” 


THE TABLET ON ANTI-SLAVERY WORK. 


“WE are able to publish in another column a special article from the pen of 
the CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER upon the National Memorial to 
GENERAL Gorpon, and what ought to be the kindred question, the breaking 
of the Slave traffic in Eastern and Central Africa. And assuredly never yet 
has his Eminence lent the advocacy of his pen to a grander or more Catholic 
cause, and we trust that his powerful plea will do much to strengthen the 
hands of those who are resolved that if it be possible GENERAL GORDON’s 
hope shall be crowned with fulfilment, and the Arab raiders beaten back, at 
least from the Upper Basin of the Nile. The Committee trusted with the 
decision as to the Memorial have a rare opportunity, and if they will only 
prove equal to the occasion, the work of the Congo may yet be repeated on 
the Nile.” 


“But while the long traditions of the Church in her eternal war with 
Slavery are thus preserved and continued on into the present by the 
CaRDINAL ARCHBISHOP, Mr. ALLEN, the well-known Secretary of the 
ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, bears witness in another column to the part which 
her rulers have ever played in the past. After referring with appreciative 
kindness to our own efforts in this matter, Mr. ALLEN then goes on to quote 
the testimony of the late Srr BARTLE FRERE, who, before the Committee of 
the House of Commons, based his estimate of the extent of the drain of the 
Slave-trade upon the evidence of the correspondence of the Vicariate 
Apostolic of Central Africa. But if the evil is to be warred down at last, it 
must be, not by scattered or isolated energy, but by ordered effort. The 
great Society which Mr. ALLEN represents has long been the backbone of 
the struggle in England against this inhuman traffic, .nd we would willingly 
believe that every one of our readers belonged to it.” 








A LETTER TO THE QUEEN. 


In view of recent events on the Cameroons River, the following letter 
addressed to the QuEEN will be read with interest. The letter appears in 
some correspondence recently published :—‘‘ Cameroon River, Acquah Town, 
August 7, 1879.—Dearest Madam,—We your servants have join together, and 
thoughts it better to write you a nice /oving letter, which will tell you 
about all our wishes. We wish to have your laws in our towns. We want 
to have every fashion altered, also we will do according to your Consul’s 
word. Plenty wars here in our country. Plenty murder and plenty idol 
worshippers. Perhaps these ives of our writing will /ook to you as an 7dle 
tale. We have sfoken to the English Consul plenty times about having 
English government here. We never had answer from you, so we wish to 
write you ourselves. When we heard about Calabar river, how they have all 
English Jaws in their towns, and how they have put away all their saper- 
stitions, oh, we shall be very glad to be like Calabar now.” The letter is 
signed by one King and four Princes. The words in italics were underlined 
in the original communication. 
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AN ALTERNATIVE SCHEME FOR OPENING UP THE NILE TO 
COMMERCE BY STEAM NAVIGATION. 
By GENERAL Sirk ARTHUR Cotton, K.C.S.I., R.E. 


To Mr. C. H. ALLEN, DorkInG, May 28th, 1885. 
Secretary, of the ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


DEAR Sir,—I am rejoiced to see that your Society are preparing to 
look more fully into the subject of the Nile navigation. I think I may 
venture to offer for your consideration three papers of mine connected with 
the subject of river communication with the Soudan. 

The one thing that has been the complete hindrance in all this strange 
matter of the Soudan expedition, is, that England could not furnish an 
engineer conversant with such river navigation. 

The case was exactly similar to that of the Delta irrigation. 

Millions have been spent on that, in the Barrage,and other works, and 
nothing whatever had been effected, solely because there was no experienced 
irrigation engineer there. 

When Lorp DuFFeErIN went there, he saw at once that the one thing that 
was wanted to restore Egypt’s prosperity was such an engineer, and he sent 
to India for one, and I believe they sent the ablest man they had (Colonel 
ScoTt-MoncrieFF, R.E.). 

The moment such a man arrived, he, at a trifling expense, turned the 
Barrage to account, in raising the water in the canals; and a complete 
revolution has already been effected in a great part of the Delta, and Colonel 
MoncriEFF has been publicly thanked by the community for the prodigious 
results he has obtained, even before a promised million had been granted him. 

Thousands of water-wheels and steam engines have already been thrown 
out of work. What has caused this? Nothing but that an engineer conversant 
with such work has been called in. And nothing else is wanted at once to 
bring the Nile into effective navigation ; nothing but an engineer who is 
really conversant with such works. 

Take the following facts to show the consequence of placing the river 
under charge of officers who had no experience in such work. 

ist. Millions spent on 200 miles of railway by the side of the navigable 
river, which would convey, at one-tenth of the cost by rail, without anything 
spent on the river. 

2nd. The boats that Gorpon had conveyed to Khartoum drew 6 ft. of 
water, I believe, had side paddles, and a speed of 7 or 8 miles—in every way 
utterly unfitted for the river.* 

3rd. When a small steamer was sent out, it was carried in pieces on the 
railway, as if a steamer was made to be carried, instead of to carry, just as 
happened when we introduced wheel-barrows into India, the natives carried 
them on their heads. 

4th. No money was laid out on improving the river by removing rocks, &c. 

sth. To convey a force up the river 800 boats were sent out and worked 
up the river by 10,000 men at 8 or 10 miles a day, while a single steamer 
could have carried a power of 1,500 h.p. or 15,000 men. 

How can one bear to think that the life of Gorpon, and the lives of 
thousands of others, and millions of money, were thrown away, solely because 
there was nobody who was conversant with such river navigation ? 





*The steamers were conveyed to Khartoum years ago, and GENERAL GORDON was not 
responsible for the faults of construction.—[ED.] 
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I tried last year to bring this matter before the authorities, but in vain. 
Had there been one steamer with stern-wheel, drawing one foot, and having 
a speed of twenty miles only, we should have been in constant communication 
with Khartoum ; and had there been a flotilla of twenty such steamers, the 
whole force could have been carried up without the least difficulty. 

This year I begged a friend,an M.P., to try and bring this matter forward 
again, and on his communicating with an official, he was informed that a 
flotilla had been ordered. 

And what has happened ? In two months from the time twelve steamers 
(of one hundred and twenty feet long, I hear,) were ordered, they were at 
Alexandria. Who can imagine why this was not done last year? I hear 
that at least twenty-five steamers have been ordered, but I am afraid all with 
the essential defect of want of speed. But if Gorpon could hold Khartoum 
for many months solely by the help of the clumsy steamers that he had, 
what may not be done with stern-wheel steamers, drawing one or two feet, 
even though with too slow a speed, if measures are also taken by removing 
rocks, concentrating the stream, &c., to improve the river at the same time, 

I have not seen the rapids, but I have read numerous accounts of them, 
and [ can confidently assert, from my experience on the Godavery, that a 
thoroughly effective navigation can be established : 

Ist. At a cost far below that of hundreds of miles of railway. 

2nd. To carry at one-tenth the cost of railway transit. 

3rd. To carry the enormous quantities that the vast Soudan, extending 
2,000 miles to the line, will require in import and export, when England 
takes up the matter effectively, and gives peace, and just and intelligent rule, 
to that distracted country. Had Gorpon had effective steamers on the river 
in his first Government he could have established effective rule over the 
whole region. 

The Suakin Railway was a complete mistake. It would, first, be utterly 
impossible to protect it. Nothing in the world is so helpless as a railway, 
especially in a desert, as we already see in the case of the few miles already 
laid. 

And, secondly, it would not carry at a cost that would answer the pur- 
pose, or such quantities as the case requires. ' 

It is proposed to charge £2 a ton for the three hundred miles—the cost of 
carrying from Calcutta to London, 8,000 geographical miles. Not one- 
twentieth of the goods that ought to be conveyed down the valley of the 
Nile could bear this cost, and this is besides the two transfers. 

I have no doubt that goods could be brought from Khartoum to Cairo 
or Alexandria for ten shillings a ton, probably for much less, when the river 
is improved ; that is for a good part of the year, and certainly if regulating 
weirs are built at the mouths of the great lakes, for the whole year. 

The cost of improving the river greatly would be quite small compared 
with that of railways, and I feel sure that the worst obstacles can be removed 
at a cost quite insignificant. 

The works required are— 3 

ist. The blasting of dangerous rocks, which can be done at the mere cost 
of a few pounds of dynamite. ie StF 

2nd. The closing smaller channels by large blocks of stone, so as to 
concentrate the stream, which also would be a very inexpensive’ work, i 
powerful apparatus is used, for it is cheaper to work with large blocks than 
with small, the cost of breaking up being saved in the former. | 

3rd. Probably in some places throwing rough stone dams of: large 
blocks across the stream, and building locks to pass the boats round them. © 
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By such means as these, an engineer, of some experience and talent for 
such work, would very soon effect a perfectly good navigation to Khartoum 
for most, if not all, of the year. 

It must be remembered that it is not necessary for a line to be an effective 
communication that it is fully opened for the whole year. 

Nearly the greatest line of transit in the world, the Erie Canal, is always 
completely closed by ice for five months in the year, while it carries about 
four million tons a year. 

But excellent use can certainly be made of the river, even in its present 
unimproved state, if only effective steamers are used, carrying all the power 
they can on 1 ft. draft, 1,000 or 1,500 I.H.P.* in a steamer 120 ft. long, with 
a stern wheel or screws, and a speed of twenty to twenty-five miles. One 
engineer writes to the papers that he went up in the clumsy country nuggers 
with nothing but sails, probably not more than 20 or 30 I.H.P. of wind, and 
with this ran up all the rapids in November, when the river was low. 

What difficulty would there be with steamers with fifty times as much 
power on board ? 

Having had so long experience in this matter on the Godavery, I cannot 
but hope you may think it worth while to offer this letter, with the accom- 
panying Papers, for the consideration of the gentlemen who are preparing to 
bring the subject of Nile navigation before the public in Manchester and 
London. 

I remain, 


A. COTTON. 


The pamphlets forwarded by Sir Arthur Cotton are— 

Communication with the Egyptian Soudan by the Congo, tn a letter toa 
the Post-Master General, by General Sir Arthur Cotton. July, 1884. 

Internal Transit. 1883. A Paper prepared by order of the House of 
Commons Committee, of 1883, on Water Transit by Canal, and printed in 
their Blue Book. 

Steam on the Nile. Letter by A. B. 





*1.H.P. Indicator horse-power, or actual gross horse-power of 30,000 lbs. raised 1 ft. 
ascertained by the Indicator, equals ten men’s power. 


Wotice. 


GENERAL GORDON IN THE SLAVE-TRADERS’ CAMP. 


Tuis striking picture, by Mr. STANLEY BERKLEY, represents one of the most 
startling and courageous acts in the life of GENERAL GorDON, when he rode 
almost single-handed into a camp containing some hundreds of Slave- 
dealers, and compelled them to surrender. The likeness is one of the best 
we have seen of GENERAL GORDON, and the picture is particularly valuable as 
it contains exact copies of the Crusaders’ armour worn by the Slave-hunters. 
This armour was brought from the Soudan by GENERAL GorDON, and lent to 
the ‘artist by his brother, Sin HENRY Gorpon. The picture is now on view 
at Mr. ArTHUR Lucas’, Art Publisher, 31, New Bond Street, W., who has 
with:great liberality furnished us with a’‘number of invitation tickets for the 
use. of Members of the Anti-Stavery Society. As the best means of 
distributing these, we nave enclosed them in the current number of the 
Anti-Slavery Reporter. 
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THE EGYPTIAN SOUDAN. 


Extracts of a Paper read before the Scottish Geographical Society at 
Edinburgh, 20th May, 1885, 


By Dr. Ropert W. Fetkmy, F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S. 


‘‘ According to the nearest estimate I can make, the whole of the Egyptian 
Soudan extends over 2,500,000 square miles, as compared with 116,841 square 
miles, the extent of the United Kingdom. It stretches north and south 
across nearly 24 degrees of latitude, from Egypt to the south end of the 
Albert Lake, some 1600 miles ; and east and west it is from 1200 to 1400 
miles broad. It is difficult to give its exact boundaries, but I will point them 
out as nearly as possible on the map. The population of this country is 
roughly estimated at 15,000,000, of which about three-quarters are negroes. 

“Tt will be readily understood that a land of such extent, and stretching 
as it does through so many degrees of latitude, must present varied physical 
features. The generally accepted idea that the whole of the Egyptian 
Soudan is a dreary, howling wilderness, is totally false. True, in the provinces 
where our gallant soldiers have been endeavouring to conquer an equally 
gallant foe, deserts exist, water is scarce, the land is either rocky or sandy, and 
cultivation extremely difficult, if not impossible ; but these deserts comprise 
only a small portion of the Soudan, and their gigantic rocks and dreary sands 
form but nature’s barrier to a mine of wealth beyond. Before going into 
details, I would ask you to follow me for one moment while I sketch out on 
the map the route I took during my two years’ wanderings in the Soudan. 
You will then see that I do not give you hearsay evidence, but that I tell you 
of lands that I have myself visited. The conflicting reports as to the value of 
the Soudan are, I think, due tothe fact that various travellers have only seen 
parts of the country. It has been my good fortune to travel through nearly 
the whole of its extent, so that I think I may be permitted to estimate the 
wealth and capabilities of those regions which lie beyond the belt of silence 
and of death, that separates them from civilisation and the sea. 

‘In studying the population of the Soudan, we must divide the country 
into districts, for the inhabitants vary considerably as to race and degree 
of civilisation, * * * 

“I now pass on to the second great division of the Soudan, that south 
of latitude nine. The population is here pure negro ; and, for the purpose 
of description, I must subdivide it into three parts. First, the Bahr-el-Ghazal 
and Rohl provinces, or, as it is now, one province, governed by Lupton Bey, 
an Englishman. It is bounded on the north by latitude nine, on the east by 
the Nile, on the west by the twenty-fourth degree east longitude, and on the 
south by the fifth degree north latitude. This province was the scene of the 
great Slave war of 1878 to 1879, and it had been the chief Slave hunting ground 
for many years. When] was there, at the end of 1879, order had again been 
established, and the people were rapidly settling down to their ordinary 
occupations. The climate here is good, and, in the southern parts, the 
highlands, 4000 feet above the level of the sea, form an undeniably good field 
for future colonisation. Fatal fevers are here unknown, and I have no 
hesitation in saying that Europeans could exist inthe southern part of this 
province, as also in the Niam-Niam country and Makraka, under conditions 
of comfort and prosperity. I show you here sections of the country drawn 
from observations which I made when there; the first is a section of the 
country from Lake No to Uganda, the other from Lado to Darra, 
m= Darter, * * * 
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“The whole of the Bahr-el-Ghazal district is splendidly watered ; 
numberless rivers, rising in the south, pour an immense volume of water into 
the Bahr-el-Ghazal, and between the streams forests of mighty trees or fertile 
undulating plains abound. Here tropical luxuriance is seen to perfection ; 
the winding forest-paths lead through charming sylvan scenery; one is 
completely surrounded by trees, whose mighty branches interlace so thickly 
that it is impossible to see their crowns, which in many instances tower to a 
height of more than one hundred feet. The dense foliage completely shuts 
out the rays of the sun, and even at midday one marches along ina dim 
mysterious twilight. 

‘Up to the time of the Slave war in 1878, the whole of the Bahr-el-Ghazal 
district was practically in the hands of the Slave-dealers. Dotted over this 
immense district were their zeribas, strongly fortified posts, garrisoned by 
Dongolawies and Besingers, and from these forts the Slave.raids were made. 
In some districts the effect has been a practical extermination of the native 
tribes. Where former travellers have seen fertile lands, and happy contented 
inhabitants, I found only dreary uncultivated wastes; and the once teeming 
population was reduced to a few wretched creatures, who had been so down- 
trodden and crushed, that their existence seemed lower than that of the wild 
beasts that lurk in the surrounding forests. 

‘In all ages, Slavery has existed in some countries, but years ago the fiat 

of the Christian world went forth that it must cease. In the new world, and 
on the western shores of Africa, its abolition has been accomplished ; not so 
in Eastern and Central Africa And why? Has the edict been revoked? 
Have the hearts of Christian nations turned to stone? How is it that a deaf 
ear seems to be still turned to the cry of those who are bound fast in misery 
and iron? ‘Thousands upon thousands of negroes are wistfully looking 
forward to the time, long since promised, when this oppression shall cease, 
and an end be put to the cruel tyranny under which they have so long 
groaned. If their hopes are to be disappointed, why have permitted the 
Slave war, why have allowed the slaughter of thousands, the sack of villages, 
the devastation of the land, and all the atrocities which attend a war of that 
description, unless some definite result is to ensue? Far better to have 
spared them this indescribable misery, and never to have given them a taste 
of freedom, only to snatch it ruthlessly and cruelly away. 

“You see it is not only the deserts between the Red Sea and Khartoum 
that have to be considered in the question of the evacuation of the Soudan. 
Much more is involved. If it be evacuated, the old Slave-trade must in- 
evitably revive, and the ANTI-SLAVERY Society, although miserably supported, 
is perfectly justified—nay, morally bound—to use all possible endeavours to 
prevent the blackest crime being committed which I think will ever have 
sullied Britain’s fair fame. 

“To make my meaning clear, Egypt, rightly or wrongly, annexed these 
provinces. England brought the utmost pressure to bear upon her to stop 
the Slave-trade, which flourished in her new possessions ; and .as a result, 
‘wars were undertaken against the Slave-dealers. At first, the White Nile 
was closed to Slave caravans, and the Dongolawies were compelled to under- 
take the desert routes in order to evade the rigour of the law. Thus the 
sufferings of the Slaves were much enhanced, and hundreds and thousands 
perished on the road. But the Slave-dealers were then followed to their 
hunting-grounds in the Bahr-el-Ghazal district, and the above sanguinary 
war took place, in which they were overthrown, and order and prosperity 
were once more introduced into this long-suffering region. Now, however, 
the British Government advises, or rather compels, the evacuation of the 
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Soudan, the only possible result of which will be the re-establishment of. the 
Slave-dealer’s reign. If you had marched with me along a thousand miles of 
desert Slave route, and seen for yourselves the way lined with the grinning 
skeletons of fallen or murdered Slaves, you would understand why I feel so 
deeply on the subject. * * * 

‘Tam very desirous of making the cause and commencement of the MAup1’s 
insurrection clear to you. But in order to do so, it will be necessary for me, 
with your permission, to give you a rapid sketch of a chain of events which 
began with the conquest of Darfur in 1874, and culminated with the fall of 
Khartoum. In 1874 the Egyptian troops were enabled, with the help of the 
troops under ZEBEHR RAHAMA, to conquer Darfur. Now ZEBEHR PAsHA 
was the great Slave-dealing ruler who lived in Dem Zebehr. For an account 
of his power and the number of Slaves he exported, I will refer you to 
SCHWEINFURTH’S Heart of Africa. He possessed great riches, thousands of 
Slaves, and many troops. For the aid which he had given the Egyptian 
Government he was created a Pasha, but not being satisfied with this reward 
he asked to be appointed Governor of Darfur. He well knew that since the 
Slave-trade by the White Nile route had been stopped by Gorpon PasHa, 
Darfur was the key to the Slave-hunting ground ; also that the revenue he 
could extract from the caravans passing through the province, as well as the 
facilities he would possess as Governor for transporting his own Slaves at 
Government cost, would be a source of immense profit. The Government 
refused his request, and their refusal led to several disturbances, so that at 
last, with the object of removing ZEBEHR from the Soudan, he was requested 
to proceed to Cairo to explain his wishes to the KHEDIVE in person. He saw 
through this subterfug¢, but knowing the wonders which baksheesh will 
work in Egypt, he gathered together may valuable presents and a large sum 
of money, variously estimated, but probably not under £100,000, and called 
a meeting of his fifty captains. He explained to them the object of his 
journey, told them that he believed he would be retained in Cairo, and bound 
them by asolemn oath on the Koran to obey his son SuLEIMAN. He also 
said that at any time he might write and tell them to fulfil the oath made 
under the tree, when they should immediately commence a revolt against the 
Egyptian Government. In due time he arrived in Cairo, and although his 
presents had the effect of winning him many and influential friends, yet he 
was not successful in obtaining the main object of his ambition. He therefore 
planned the first revolt of the Slave-dealers in 1877. This revolt was soon 
crushed by Gorpon Pasua, who pardoned the ringleaders, but this treatment 
unfortunately only stimulated them to fresh efforts. 

“ ZEBEHR PasHa did not fail to support them by all possible efforts in 
Cairo, and he was enabled by means of immense bribes to forward to his son, 
from the Cairo arsenal, cannon, Remingtons, and large stores of ammunition. 
These arms, by-the-by, I saw myself at Dem Sebehr ; they were all marked 
by the Government stamp. Towards the end of 1878, SULEIMAN again 
received an order from his father to revolt. Grsst PASHA was sent against 
him, and the most sanguinary campaign took place. It ended towards the 
end of 1879, when SULEIMAN was taken prisoner by Grsst and shot. The 
power of the rebels was completely broken ; forty-seven out of fifty captains 
were killed in battle, and with them over 15,000 of their soldiers fell. Some 
people have attempted to exonerate ZEBEHR PAsHA from all blame in this 
revolt. I cannot do so, as I saw the letter he wrote to his son, ordering it. 
This letter was sent to Cairo, but baksheesh again won the day and he was 
pardoned, and remained in Cairo, the friend of the KHEDIVE, with a pension 
of £100 a month. 
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“ Notwithstanding the failure of these two rebellions, ZEBEHR did not 
lose heart, but his fertile brain conceived and organised a movement in the 
Soudan which was strong enough to break down Egyptian rule and even to 
bid successful defiance to our own arms. * * * 

“When the European powers deposed the KHEDIVE IsmaIL, and GorDon, 
in consequence, lost the unreserved support from Cairo which Ismamt had 
given him, he felt thoroughly disappointed, and, despairing of the success of 
his mission, he resigned his post. He had filled it with such unselfishness 
that the Soudanese looked on with astonishment; but his successor soon 
made the poor people feel his loss, by a re-establishment of the old system of 
cruelty, corruption, and heavy taxation. During the time that GoRDON was 
in power there was for once before the people an example of a just and 
righteous ruler, who feared God and disregarded man. His life and actions 
were a manifest proof that all government is not necessarily cruel, corrupt, 
and tyrannical. While he was in the Soudan the burdens of downtrodden 
thousands were lightened. Stern and unrelenting in repressing evil and 
cruelty wherever he found them, his heart was tender, and he was ready to 
assist the oppressed, the sad, and the suffering. He was looked up to as the 
Father of his people, feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, and setting the 
prisoner free. The pitiful requests made to me at many places on my journey 
to send him back, prove that his work there was not in vain, but that he 
came as an angel of God, bringing help and deliverance ; and his memory is 
enshrined in many hearts as the one bright oasis in their otherwise sad 
existence. 

“But, although not in vain, it was but of short duration. Look at the 
Soudan as it was in 1880, when I left it ; peace and contentment reigned over 
its whole extent, taxation was equal and just, most of the corrupt officials had 
been removed, and the Equatorial and Bahr-el-Ghazal provinces, which had 
been a drain on the Soudan exchequer, were beginning to pay their way. In 
1882 their surplus was nearly £70,000. 

‘But a few short months were sufficient to bring chaos out of order. For 
Raour PasHa was appointed as GorDon’s immediate successor; taxation 
returned with heavy pressure, but it was called the introduction of economy 
in finance. By June 1881 he had filled the treasury to overflowing, by the 
help of the kourbatch and Bashi-bazouks. The beginning of the end had 
come. All the old grievances returned, but with redoubled force, for had not 
the people tasted liberty and equal-handed justice? Throughout the length 
and breadth of the Arab and Nubian portion of the Soudan acts of cruel and 
bitter oppression were laying the fires of discontent, which needed but the 
kindling match to make them blaze into the fury of rebellion, IRaour PasHa 
was busily engaged in feathering his own nest, when the appearance of the 
MAHDI upset his rapacious schemes. In July, 1881, MOHAMMED ACHMED, the 
so-called MAnpI, applied the match, by appealing to the religious fanaticism 
of the people; and the insurrectionary spirit which had gradually spread 
among them broke out into open resistance. The beginnings of the rebellion, 
however, were so small that at the time they were allowed to pass unnoticed, 
and even in Khartoum itself they were thought to be of little consequence. 
And, indeed, they might have been, if only they had been met promptly, and 
the causes of the discontent removed. 

“Tt is not my intention to give any account of the Maupr's rebellion, as I 
take it for granted that you are all more or less acquainted with the events 
that have occupied so much of the public interest during the last two years. 
But I feel compelled to tell you that the Governments of Engiand and Egypt, 
from the first, knew perfectly well what was occurring in the Soudan, and 
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therefore have themselves to blame that the revolt was not nipped in the bud. 
The warning letters of the Austrian and French Consuls at Khartoum, from 
EmIN Bey, from SCHWEINFURTH, from Sir SAMUEL Baker, and from myself 
were all alike unheeded. If an English Consul had been at Khartoum, 
perhaps he would have been believed, and all the bloodshed and misery and 
the terrible war avoided. But the Consul was appointed too late, and, after 
being delayed several months in London by the Foreign Office, he reached 
Egypt only to find the road to Khartoum closed against him. 

‘From the very first, the English Government has separated in its 
deliberations the Soudan from Egypt. How they could conscientiously do 
that, I do not profess to understand, for, however much Egypt may be to 
blame for having annexed the Soudan, the fact remains that it was annexed, 
that it was garrisoned by Egyptian troops, that it had a large and steadily 
growing trade, and that, mainly through England’s instrumentality, Sir 
SAMUEL BAKER and GENERAL GorRDON had been governing it for years, and 
been successful in checking the horrible tribal wars, and in curbing to a 
great extent the Slave-trade. After Tel el Kebir, when England had 
gained a paramount influence in Egypt, the friends of the Soudan rejoiced, 
for they thought that now the hopes of civilisation, and the abolition of 
the Slave-trade, which a generation ago it was the pride of our fathers 
to accomplish, would at last be realised; but how bitter was the disap- 
pointment, how keen the sense of injustice, when we heard the declaration 
of the British Government that the Soudan was “beyond the sphere of 
her intervention,” and ‘outside her interests.” Was that true? I think 
not. Indeed, in December 1882, CoLoneL STEWaRT had told all the notables 
in Khartoum that England had determined, with Egypt and Turkey, to 
re-introduce order into.the Soudan, and that if the 10,000 soldiers already on 
the road were not sufficient, 50,000 more would be sent, and that the people 
were to remain true to the Egyptian Government. 

‘“‘But England has not been true to this promise ; what more cruel and 
thoughtless action could have been taken than to enforce the advice that the 
KHEDIVE must abandon the Soudan, and to publish abroad its intended 
evacuation ? 

“This declaration practically abandoned the garrisons to certain massacre, 
and enhanced the prestige and the power of the Maupi to a very large 
extent. If it was necessary and right for Egypt to evacuate the Soudan— 
which I for one do not believe—could they not have withheld their intention 
from the world, and have given the garrisons private instructions to evacuate 
the country by degrees ? 

“The result of their ill-judged action is patent to all the world. It is 
sickening to think of the bloodshed and the loss of life it has entailed, 
culminating in the fall of Khartoum—a catastrophe which must bring a 
blush of shame to every honest man’s face. My feelings on this subject are 
almost too deep for words, and, indeed, it is at the present time needless for 
me to point out how all this might easily have been prevented, as it is ‘too 
late’ to undo the irretrievable blunders of the past. 

“From what I have said you will see that I consider the Soudan should 
be retained, not only on moral grounds, but also because I am convinced that 
its capabilities have been under-estimated, and that it only requires an outlet 
to the sea to enable its vast resources to be utilised by the civilised world. 
Now how is this to be accomplished? By a railway. 

“T first advocated a railway between Suakin and Berber or Shendy in 
1880, and I am convinced that every one who knows the Soudan will agree 
as to its importance. If the proper route be taken there are hardly any 
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engineering difficulties in the way of its construction. In the summer of 
1882, a syndicate was formed in London for its construction. The money 
was provided, plans were made, and, but for the refusal of the Government to 
allow of its being made, it would have been completed in a very short time. 
It is well known what action the Government have recently taken in the 
matters %:'* <% 

“There is no doubt that such a railway, by reducing the cost of transport, 
and the length of time in transit, would soon increase the commercial 
importance of the Soudan immensely. It would bring Lado within thirty 
days of the Red Sea, the Bahr-el-Ghazal within thirty days, and from both 
these points trade could be carried on by oxen in every direction. In fact, 
to my mind, this is the most feasible way of opening up Central Africa. 

“Tt puts Zanzibar quite out of the question (not a small advantage, as the 
Germans have annexed the whole of the fertile country between Zanzibar and 
Tanganyika, and will probably possess Zanzibar itself before long ; the heir to 
the present Sultan of Zanzibar is an officer in the Prussian army). The 
Suakin route would probably be a great rival to the Congo, though both the 
Red Sea and the Congo routes will pay, there being room and capabilities 
for both. 

“T will explain here what extent of river is navigable by steamer from 
Khartoum. At all seasons of the year they can pass up to Fazokl on the 
Blue Nile, a distance of 350 miles. On the White Nile they can ply as far as 
Bedden (4° 35' 48'' N. lat., 31° 36’ 6" E. long.), a distance of 1,050 miles 
from Khartoum, where there is a rapid for about half a mile, which, however, 
a little dynamite would make passable. The river is then navigable as far as 
Kerrie (4° 18! ro" N. lat, 31° 40' 28'' E. long.), from which point to Dufli 
(30° 34' 35''N. lat., 31° 40' 28'' E. long.), a distance of about 50 miles, no 
steam navigation by river will ever be possible, however, a pretty good road 
already exists ; but from Dufli to the south end of the Albert Lake, some 250 
miles, the river is navigable all the year round, and two steamers are now at 
work on that lake. The river Sobat is navigable for steamers for about 300 
miles during most of the year. From Lake No, the Bahr-el-Ghazal and the 
river Djour are navigable for more than half the year to a point 5° 10! north, 
28° east, about 400 miles, and the Bahr-el-Arab, which flows into the Bahr- 
el-Ghazal, may be navigated as far as 24° 10! east, 9° 50’ north, near to the 
copper mines of Hofrath en-Nahass, a distance of about 500 miles, for seven 
months out of the twelve; whilst the Boru, the Sabu, the Chell, and the 
Pango, according to the information of Lupron Bey, can each be navigated 
for fifty miles during five months of the year. From these data it will be 
seen the immense extent of country which would be brought within steam 
communication were the Suakin-Berber r ilway made. Nearly 1,700 miles 
of waterway are navigable during the whole year, and 1,500 for six months 
out of the twelve. There is no doubt also that the caravans for the great 
kingdoms of Bornu and Wadai would be diverted to this route, so as to avoid 
the long and tedious journey through the Sahara from the Mediterranean, 
the route taken at the present time by countless caravans. 

“Wood for steamers can be procured almost anywhere except near 
Khartoum, and even should it fail, there is an unlimited supply of coarse 
grass, which, when properly prepared, makes admirable fuel.” 


AntieSlaverpy Public Mecting. 


Owing tothe recent political changes it has been found impossible to fix 
a day at present for this Meeting. 
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Review. 





THE CONGO AND THE FOUNDING OF ITS FREE STATE.* 


Tuis exhaustive and interesting work has been long and eagerly expected. 
It lays before the public the whole history of the various steps taken in the 
formation of the Association, which has now developed into the Free State 
of the Congo, of which His Majesty Leopotp II. Kinc or THE BELGIANS, 
has worthily been appointed the sovereign ruler. This book is certainly 
the most valuable of Mr. StanLey’s many important productions, and will 
form the source from which all future historians of the Congo must derive 
their information of the early history of this country, new to all but the 
Slave-traders. We are glad to learn that it has been translated into eight 
different languages, so that the inhabitants of those countries that have 
guaranteed the neutrality of the Congo State, will have no excuse for 
pleading ignorance as to their future duties and responsibilities. Excellent 
maps accompany these handsome volumes, and there are numerous 
illustrations—some of the latter we think might have been better printed. 
It is clearly impossible in our limited space to give anything like a review 
of the voluminous and interesting work before us. Mr. STANLEY is to be 
congratulated, not only upon the great work which he has achieved in 
revealing to the world the long hidden and mysterious stream which almost 
cleaves the African continent in twain midway, but also upon his retaining 
his health and strength until he has been able to lay before the public this 
record of the successful steps taken during a period of seven years, which 
have lately culminated in the formation of a free Sovereign State, whose 
integrity will be upheld by the whole civilised world. We naturally 
contemplate this great fact from an anti-Slavery point of view, and rejoice 
that the efforts made by the AnTI-SLAVERY Society for the last three years 
—supported by the Chambers of Commerce, and valorously maintained by 
Mr. STantey, were useful in strengthening the hands of the English 
Minister to obtain the SuppRESSION OF THE SLAVE-TRADE as one of the 
conditions in the General Act of the Conference, short extracts from which 
document will be found in another column. 

Although the Slave-trade will now be illegal in the Congo State, this is 
a long way from the abolition of Slavery itself in those regions, this 
institution being so deeply rooted in the minds of Africans that in many 
cases, as Mr. STANLEY relates, even Slaves hold Slaves, nay, the very Slaves 
of Slaves have wretched beings of a still more degraded caste, whom they 
also hold in Slavery. It will take much time, and the patient efforts of 
Christian workers, to uproot so deadly a Upas tree from the soil in which 
it has flourished for ages, nor can the ANTI-SLavERY Society afford to fold 
its hands and look complacently upon this vast region of Central Africa, as 





* London: Sampson, Low & Co. 1885. 2 vols. 
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though the harvest of human freedom were already gathered. Rather 
should the anti-Slavery spirit of England be fired by what Mr. STANLEY and 
the Kinc oF THE BeEtatans have already achieved, and make use of the 
water way opened into the heart of Arrica for reaching those hidden 
recesses where the Slave-hunter carries on his infamous trade, so that in 
time the Nile and the Congo may join hands, and proclaim throughout the 
world that their waters shall no more be made the highway for human 
merchandise. 

Mr. STANLEY narrates a few of the terrible scenes which he himself has 
witnessed on the Congo, in connection with the piratical inroads of Arab 
traders amongst the aboriginal inhabitants of that country. One of the 
most stirring of these formed the subject of his speech at the Great Meeting 
at the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, last October, and has already been 
reported in these columns. The following extract shows that the hideous 
custom of executing Slaves whenever a chieftain dies, still prevails. Truly 
there is much work for the Christian Missionary, as well as for the ANTI- 
SLAVERY SociETy, in the Free Congo State :— 


EXECUTION OF SLAVES. 


“ Arriving at Equator Station, a curious story was related to us by two 
European eye-witnesses of the proceedings, the narration of which recalls to 
our memories the sanguinary customs of Dahomey. We had heard of 
cruel sacrificing of life before ; but the stories were told by Africans, who 
have the habit of relating events of this kind in the most matter-of-fact 
manner. When, however, Europeans describe them, they strike home to 
our sense of horror with a shocking force. An important chief of the 
neighbourhood, an old and: long-ago superannuated potentate, of whose 
existence I had previously been unaware, died, and according to the custom of 
the Byyanzi and Bakuti, Slaves had to be massacred to accompany him to the 
land of spirits. Accordingly the relatives and freemen began to collect as 
many Slaves as could be purchased. LIEUTENANT VANGELE was chief of about 
fifty men, and on account of the good discipline of the station, and the 
prompt obedience paid to his commands by the garrison, the Bakuti 
imagined the soldier labourers in the pay of the Association to be Slaves, 
and proposed to purchase a few of them. VANGELE was curious to know 
why they wanted the men, and he was then informed of the preparations 
being made to celebrate the burial of their chief with an execution of Slaves. 
Of course the proposal was rejected with horror, and the garrison chased the 
Bakuti with sticks out of the precincts of the station. 

“The mourning relatives finally secured fourteen men from the interior, 
and, being notified by the villagers that the execution was about to begin, 
M. VANGELE and his friend proceeded with a few of their men to view the 
scene. 

“They found quite a number of men gathered around. The doomed 
men seen were kneeling with their arms bound behind them in the neigh- 
bourhood of a tall young tree, near the top of which the end of a rope had 
been lashed. A number of men laid hold of the cord and hauled upon it 
until the upper part of the tree was bent like a bow. One of the captives 
was selected, and the dangling end of the rope was fastened round his neck ; 
the tree sprang several inches higher, drawing the man’s form up, straining 
the neck, and almost lifting the body from the ground. The executioner 
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then advanced with his short broad-bladed falchion, and measured his 
distance by stretching his weapon from the position he intended to strike 
across the nape of the neck. He repeated this operation twice. At the 
third time he struck, severing the head clean from the body. It was whipped 
up in the air by the spring of the released tree, and sent rebounding several 
yards away. The remaining captives were despatched one after another in 
like manner. Their heads were unfleshed by boiling, that the skulls might 
decorate the poles round the grave. The bodies were dragged away and 
thrown into the Congo ; the soil saturated with the blood was gathered up 
and buried with the defunct chief. 

“However much our young military lieutenant might have wished to 
exert himself to save these victims of savage usage, since money would not 
buy their liberty he had to content himself with knowing that he was as yet 
helpless. The year of grace will no doubt come in its own destined time, 
but it may not be hurried. To violently resist the butchers with rifles would 
simply have been to make them victims instead, and to depopulate the land.” 


MR. STANLEY AMONGST THE MAN HUNTERS. 


WE have room for only one short extract containing a description of a 
Slave-camp on the Upper Congo to which the Arab hunters had brought 
their human prey, and even this we are compelled to abbreviate :— 


‘We discovered that this horde of banditti—for in reality, and without 
disguise, they were nothing else—was under the leadership of several chiefs, 
but principally under Karema and Kiburuga. They had started sixteen 
months previously from Wane-Kirundu, about thirty miles below Vinya 
Njara. For eleven months the band had been raiding successfully between 
the Congo and the Lubiranzi, on the left bank. They had then undertaken 
to perform the same cruel work between the Biyerré and Wane-Kirundu. 
On looking at my map I find that such a territory within the area described 
would cover superficially 16,200 square geographical miles on the left bank, 
and 10,500 miles on the right bank, all of which in statute mileage would 
be equal to 34,570 square miles—just 2,000 square miles greater than the 
island of Ireland—inhabited by about 1,000,000 people. 

“The band, when it set out from Kirundu numbered 300 fighting men 
armed with flint-locks, double-barrelled percussion guns, and a few breech- 
loaders ; their followers, or domestic Slaves and women, doubled this force. 

“After spending the morning listening to such of their adventures as 
they chose to relate, I was permitted in the afternoon to see the human 
harvest they had gathered, as many of my people had exaggerated the 
numbers of the captives they had seen in the camp. 

“Their quarters were about 150 yards above the place we had selected. 
It was surrounded with a fence made of the hut walls of the native town of 
Yangambi, which lay without in ruins; the square plats of raised and 
tamped earth with a few uprights alone indicating where it stood. The 
banana groves had been levelled, and their stalks employed to form the 
fence around about their camp. 

‘Within the enclosure was a series of low sheds, extending many lines 
deep from the immediate edge of the clay bank inland, 100 yards; in 
length the camp was about 300 yards. At the landing-place below were 
fifty-four large canoes, varying in carrying capacity. Each might convey 
from ten to one hundred people. 

“The first general impressions are that the cam ™ is much too densely 
Peopled for comfort. There are rows upon rows of d*"k nakedness, relieved 
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here and there by the white dresses of the captors. There are lines or 
groups of naked forms upright, standing, or moving about listlessly ; naked 
bodies are stretched under the sheds in all positions; naked legs innumerable 
are seen in‘the perspective of prostrate sleepers ; there are countless naked 
children, many mere infants, forms of boyhood and girlhood, and occasionally 
a drove of absolutely naked old women bending under a basket of fuel, or 
cassava tubers, or bananas, who were driven through the moving groups by 
two or three musketeers. On paying more attention to details, I observed 
that mostly all are fettered ; youths with iron rings around their necks, 
through which a chain, like one of our boat-anchor chains, is rove, securing 
the captives by twenties. The children over ten are secured by three copper 
rings, each ringed leg brought together by the central ring, which accounts 
for the apparent listlessness of movement I observed on first coming in 
presence of the curious scene. The mothers are secured by shorter chains, 
around whom their respective progeny of infants are grouped, hiding the 
cruel iron links that fall in loops or festoons over their mamma’s breasts. 
There is not one adult man-captive amongst them. * * * 

“Little, perhaps, as my face betrayed my feelings, other pictures would 
crowd upon the imagination ; and after realising the extent and depth of 
the misery presented to me, I walked about as in a kind of dream, wherein 
I saw through the darkness of the night the stealthy forms of the murderers 
creeping towards the doomed town, its inmates all asleep, and no sounds 
issuing from the gloom but the drowsy hum of chirping cicadas or distant 
frogs—when suddenly flash the light of brandished torches ; the sleeping 
town is involved in flames, while volleys of musketry lay low the frightened 
and astonished people, sending many through a short minute of agony to 
that soundless sleep from which there will be no waking. I wished to be 
alone somewhere where I could reflect upon the doom which has overtaken 
Bandu, Yomburri, Yangambi, Yaporo, Yakusu, Ukanga, Yakonde, Ituka, 
Yaryembi, Yaruche, populous Isangi, and probably thirty scores of other 
villages and towns. 

“The Slave-traders admit they have only 2,300 captives in this fold, yet 
they have raided through the length and breadth of a country larger than 
Ireland, bearing fire and spreading carnage with lead and iron. Both banks 
of the river show that 118 villages, and forty-three districts have been 
devastated, out of which is only educed this scant profit of 2,300 females and 
children, and about 2,000 tusks of ivory! The spears, swords, bows, and 
the quivers of arrows, show that many adults have fallen. Given that these 
118 villages were peopled only by 1,000 each, we have only a profit of 2 per 
cent. ; and by the time all these captives have been subjected to the accidents 
of the river voyage to Kirundu and Nyangwé, of camp life and its harsh 
miseries, to the havoc of small pox, and the pests which miseries breed, there 
will only remain a scant 1 per cent. upon the bloody venture. * * * 

“This is poor profit, out of such large waste of life, for originally we 
assume the Slaves to have mustered about 10,000 in number. To obtain the 
2,300 slaves out of the 118 villages, they must have shot a round number of 
2,500 people, while 1,300 more died by the wayside, through scant provisions 
and the intensity of their hopeless wretchedness. How many are wounded 
and die in the forest, or droop to death through an overwhelming sense 
of their calamities, we do not know; but if the above figures are trust- 
worthy, then the outcome from the territory with its million of souls is 
5,000 Slaves, obtained at the cruel expense of 33,000 lives! And such 
Slaves! They are females, or young children who cannot run away, or who, 
with youthful indifference, will soon forget the terrors of their capture! Yet 
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each of the very smallest infants has cost the life of a father, and perhaps his 
three stout brothers and three grown-up daughters. An entire family of six 
souls have been done to death to obtain that small, feeble, useless 
child ! 

“These are my thoughts as I look upon the horrible scene. Every 
second during which I regard them the clink of fetters and chains strikes 
upon my ears. My eyes catch sight of that continual lifting of the hand to 
ease the neck in the collar, or as it displays a manacle exposed through a 
muscle being irritated by its weight, or want of fitness. My nerves are 
offended with the rancid effluvium of the unwashed herds within this human 
kennel. The smell of other abominations annoy me in that vitiated 
atmosphere. For how could poor people, bound and rivetted together by 
twenties, do otherwise than wallow in filth ! Only the old women are taken 
out to forage ; they dig out the cassava tuber, and search for the banana, while 
the guard, with musket ready, keenly watches for the coming of the vengeful 
native. Not much food can be procured in this manner, and what is obtained 
is flung down in a heap before each gang, to at once cause an unseemly 
scramble. Many of these poor things have been already months fettered in 
this manner, and their bones stand out in bold relief in the attenuated 
skin, which hangs down in thin wrinkles and puckers. And yet, who can 
withstand the feeling of pity so powerfully pleaded for by those large eyes 
and sunken cheeks ? 

‘What was the cause of all this vast sacrifice of human life, of all this 
unspeakable misery? Nothing, but the indulgence of. an old Arab’s 
‘woolfish, bloody, starved, and ravenous instincts.’ He wished to obtain 
Slaves to barter profitably away to other Arabs, and having weapons—guns 
and powder—enough, he placed them in the hands of three hundred Slaves, 
and despatched them to commit murder wholesale, just as an English 
nobleman would put guns in the hands of his guests, and permit them to 
slaughter the game upon his estate. If we calculate three quarts of blood to 
each person who fell during the campaign of murder, we find that this one 
Arab caused to be shed 2,850 gallons of human blood, sufficient to fill a tank 
measurement of 460 cubic feet, quite large enough to have drowned him and 
all his kin!” 

We wish the above terrible description—printed in large type and 
illustrated by life-size pictures—could be displayed on the walls of every 
town in the United Kingdom! Perhaps, then, philanthropic and religious 
England, which has just calmly abandoned some millions of the black 
Soudanese to a like fate, would arouse herself from her torpor and put on 
that Anti-Slavery enthusiasm which she has, to her shame, cast off. Then it 
would not be left for Two HUNDRED members of the ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY 
to carry on by themselves the crusade against such horrors as those depicted 
by Mr. STANLEY, not only unassisted by the people, but weighted by the vrs 
inertia of a nation’s indifference. 

If such physical torture as is here described were enacted upon dogs or 
horses, Exeter Hall would not hold the crowds who would pour in to give 
vent to their indignation. Yet all this goes on day by day in Africa, and the 
victims are men, women, and children, whose torture is not merely physical, 
but mental. ¢hiopia continues to stretch out her hands unto God, but, alas! 
the English people, favoured of God, regard her not. ' 
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Space prevents our making further quotations from Mr. STANLEY’s most 
interesting volumes. We can only hope that our readers will study them 
for themselves. 

News, later even than anything in Mr. STANLEy’s book, shows that the 
Slave-raiders, under the leadership of the notorious Trppu Tr, are still at 
their nefarious work on the Congo bank, slaughtering the male inhabitants, 
and carrying off the women and children into Slavery. He threatens to carry 
on his destructive raids for 400 miles down the Congo, and being a subject of 
the Sultan of Zanzibar, he defies the Association to touch him. 

Thus, there is great probability that the sovereign rights of the State 
will very promptly have to make themselves felt. Tippu Tre and his “ man- 
slaying machines” will have to be taught that no real or fancied protection 
from the SULTAN oF ZANZIBAR will save him from the just penalty of breaking 
the law against Slave-trading recognised by all the High Contracting Powers 
at the Conference of Berlin. 








PROTOCOLS AND GENERAL ACT OF THE WEST AFRICAN 
CONFERENCE.* 


Articles 6 and g of the General Act relating to the 
Slave-trade. 


ARTICLE 6.— Provisions relative to Protection of the Natwes, of 
Missionaries and Travellers, as well as relative to Religious Liberty. 

‘‘ All the Powers exercising sovereign rights or influence in the aforesaid 
territories bind themselves to watch over the preservation of the native 
tribes, and to care for the improvement of the conditions of their moral and 
material well-being, and to help in suppressing Slavery, and especially the 
Slave-trade. They shall, without distinction of creed or nation, protect and 
favour all religions, scientific or charitable institutions, and undertakings 
created and organised for the above ends, or which aim at instructing the 
natives and bringing home to them the blessings of civilisation. 

‘Christian missionaries, scientists, and explorers, with their followers, 
property, and collections, shall likewise be the objects of especial 
protection. 

‘Freedom of conscience and religious toleration are expressly guaranteed 
to the natives, no less than to subjects, and to foreigners. The free and 
public exercise of all forms of Divine worship, and the right to build edifices 
for religious purposes, and to organise religious missions belonging to all 
creeds, shall not be limited or fettered in any way whatsoever.” 


CuHapTER I].—Declaration relative to the Slave-trade. 
ARTICLE 9. 
“Seeing that trading in Slaves is forbidden in conformity with the 
principles of International Law as recognised by the Signatory Powers, and 
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seeing also that the operations which, by sea or land, furnish Slaves to trade, 
ought likewise to be regarded as forbidden, the Powers which do or shall 
exercise sovereign rights or influence in the territories forming the 
Conventional basin of the Congo, declare that these territories may not 
serve as a market or means of transit for the trade in Slaves, of whatever 
race they may be. Each of the Powers binds itself to employ all the means 
at its disposal for putting an end to this trade, and. for punishing those who 
engage in it.” 








THE USELESS CHATTEL. (Morocco). 


‘WE have received from the Editor of the Pyrenean, published at Biarritz, 
a remittance of the value of $3 for the poor female Slave whose case we 
published in our issue of the 9th of August, 1884. But alas! it came too 
late to relieve her earthly wants. She has been mercifully delivered from 
her sufferings, and we cannot help expressing our hearty thanks to Mrs. 
SuRTEES-ALLNATT, for her generous kindness to this poor helpless soul, whose 
last days were rendered comfortable by her weekly allowance. 

“We hold this remittance at the disposal of the donors, but would suggest 
that it be applied to the relief of other poor Slaves here.” 

Times of Morocco, May 8th, 1885. 

It will be remembered that a member of the ANnTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 
Mrs. SuRTEES-ALLNATT, of Hereford, kindly forwarded us five pounds last 
autumn, for the relief of the poor Slave woman in Tangier, whose feet had 
been burnt off by quicklime, her master forcing her to tread the mortar with 
her feet. This sum we forwarded to the Editor of a Tangier newspaper, 
and we have authority for stating that any surplus now remaining may be 
applied at the Editor’s discretion to the relief of other Slaves.—[ Zid. Reporter]. 








THE FALL OF KHARTOUM. 


A CORRESPONDENT who travelled with an officer, lately back from the Soudan, 
thus writes :— 

“In speaking of the ill-fated expedition he said it was terrible to think 
that the only result of all our losses and sufferings had been an immediate 
impulse given to the Slave-trade. He had been told by influential Arabs that 
all the money scattered by Lorp WotsELEy among ' friendly tribes’ would 
be spent on Slaves, and that already new raids had started for the interior to 
catch Slaves. An Arab said to our officers, ‘What else can wedo? You 
give us money, there is nothing else for us to buy. How cana sheikh be rich, 
or appear rich among the rest except by getting more Slaves? There is a 
great demand for Slaves now.’ * * * 

“Tt is well for the Government that the public at home have no idea of 
the depth of the degradation and insult poured on our nation and faith at 
Khartoum. The special correspondents and officers were requested not to 
telegraph or write it. * * * After death GorDon’s head was cut off and 
carried on a high pole round Khartoum while the triumph of Islam over 
Christianity was proclaimed. This was well known in our camp, as I learn 
from those who were here, but they were forbidden to report it.” 
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EASTERN ROUTE TO CENTRAL AFRICA. 


A VERY interesting paper on Eastern Africa was read before the Members of 
the Scottish Geographical Society, by Mr. F. L. Marrranp Morr, on 
February 3rd, 1885, from which we make extracts, regretting that want of 
space compels us to omit most of the important geographical matter. 

Before describing the ‘Eastern route to Central Africa,’ which is essen- 
tially Livingstone’s route, the author gives a short history of the establishment 
and rise of the African Lakes Company, a work likely to be fraught with 
lasting benefit to Africa. 

The development of legitimate commetce is one of the main factors towhich 
we have ever looked as a means for putting a stop to the Slave-trade, as the 
progress of the various Missions for civilising the natives must go hand in hand 
with the introduction of the products and manufacturesof Western civilisation. 
From these we would certainly wish to exempt the trade in spirituous liquors, 
which can bring nothing but evil to the black races; and this exemption 
ought to be enforced by an Act of Legislation on the part of all countries 
trading with Africa. The whole of the paper is well worthy of careful 
study. 


THE LATE HOSTILITY OF THE NATIVES, 


co" * * Tt was here, at Chironji, that the Portuguese made their 


station on the edge of a swamp, and from this district the late rising of the 
natives against them commenced. Considering themselves unjustly treated 
by the soldiers and officers quartered among them, they rose, massacred the 
garrison at Chironji, and took possession of the stores which, during the 
disturbances on the river, we had deposited in the stockade; and, united 
under four chiefs, they commenced marching on the coast stations of the 
Portuguese. Portuguese traders at Mpassas and Shamo were killed, and their 
stores carried off ; the custom-house was broken into and cleared ; the French 
factory at Shemwara, and Dutch barges in transit, and some of our boats 
were looted. From this point they retired with their booty, threatening to 
return. They came back, and, joined by the natives along the route, swept 
all before them. As they advanced all the whites retired, and their progress 
and pillaging were unchecked. Mopéa, an important Portuguese station, with 
a military guard-house and cannon, was abandoned, the inhabitants fleeing to 
our Maruru station, to the Kongoni, or toQuilimane. For greater security we 
removed our goods to the other side of the Zambesi, formed a fortification of 
bales and cases, and made a camp. 

‘“‘ News of the disturbance reached Quilimane, and while the Portuguese 
were discussing what was to be done, and sending to Portugal, Mozambique, 
and India for soldiers, the foreign houses (seeing the imminent danger their 
up-country branches were in, and the certainty that, were the Machinjiri to 
come any nearer unchecked, the coast natives would rise and join them), 
formed, with the consent of the Governor, a volunteer relief corps. It con- 
sisted of only fifteen whites, including representatives from the English, 
French, Dutch, and German houses. A Scotsman was chosen leader, and 
in one and a half days they started for the scene of war, with the native 
crews (ninety in number) all armed. The party arrived at Mopéa to find 
the Opium Company’s station besieged by 2,000 natives. The thirty 
Portuguese soldiers sent to the rescue were retiring as the volunteers 
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‘advanced. The best house in the station had been burned down, the iron 
stores broken into, and the Europeans, consisting of one Scotsman already 
thrice wounded, two Portuguese (one of them.a captain in the army), and 
fifteen Bombay men were at their last extremity, still holding the last house. 
Their ammunition being finished, the natives outside were heaping firewood 
against the walls to burn a breach. Inside the Europeans had kegs of powder 
ready in the middle of the floor to blow themselves up rather than fall into 
the hands of the besiegers, and another ten minutes must have seen the end, 
when the sharp crack of our rifles told that a rescue was being attempted. 
The relieving party, encountering a very brisk fusilade from the hundreds of 
guns and rifles on either side, and losing some men by the way, eventually 
cleared with their repeaters a road into the fort, and, once behind the earth- 
works, were comparatively safe. Now the long range rifles came into use ; 
and several of the enemy falling where they had collected about 900 yards off, 
the whole multitude fell into panic and fled. But such are the good feelings 
with which we are regarded that three weeks later I, accompanied by only six 
of our men, passed through their country, and received apologies for what 
they had done to us, and assurances of friendship in future. * * * 


THE SHIRE JUNCTION ROAD. 


‘As regards the road, the first ascent is very steep (about 1 in 6) for half a 
‘mile ; beyond that the gradients are fair, and compare very favourably with 
many Cape waggon roads. Like them, if: used for heavy traffic, especially 
during the rains, it would cut up very badly. But were it only for the foot 
passengers, the advantages of a cleared road are very great. The grass 
grows six and eight feet high, the dews are very heavy, and as the 
pleasantest time for walking is the early morning, in a few minutes the 
traveller on a native path becomes as thoroughly soaked as if he had walked 
through a river. 

'“ Then in the spring months spear grass is in seed. The seeds are 
somewhat similar to bearded barley, only longer and thinner. At one end 
they are sharp as needles, and close to the points commence hairy barbs 
which work them forward. When ripe these fall by hundreds on the passer- 
by, and pierce the clothes ; the effect is maddening. 

‘Another vegetable pest is what we call the cobbler’s peg. It commences 
as an innocent flower, somewhat like strawberry blossom, on a tall firm stem, 
and the seeds are like those of a miniature dandelion, only instead of being 
soft down, they are strong, and furnished with minute hooks which fasten 
it to anything suitable it may touch; woollen clothes are its favourite 
objects of attack, and as it thrives very freely by the road-sides, pedestrians 
usually come in covered like porcupines with these pegs. Fortunately, unless 
they are pressed, they do not pierce so much as the spear grass. 

‘Passing three small villages, at any of which water can be had or a halt 
made, we reach the Company’s head station, Mandala. The situation is 
central, communication frequent, both towards the coast and inland. It is 
also healthy, being at an altitude of about 3,500 feet. Situated a mile to the 
north is the flourishing Blantyre Mission. 

“The majority of packages have still to be carried by porters, as the 
tsetse-fly abounds on some stretches of the road, and thus bullocks can only 
be used part of the way. 

“The tsetse has the shape and appearance of a large house-fly, but with 
yellow bars across the abdomen. Its sting is painful, and its movements are 
so quick as to render the catching of it difficult. But on man no serious 
results follow. Cattle, when bitten, linger on sometimes for months, but die 
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in an emaciated condition, from causes as yet undiscovered. It is interesting 
to note that while cattle die, buffaloes thrive in tsetse country ; horses die, 
while zebras and quaggas live; sheep die, and goats survive ; dogs die, but 
jackals and hyenas pass unhurt. It seems to be a fact that, as a country is 
opened up and cleared, and specially when the buffaloes, which seem to be 
fly-breeders, are driven off, the tsetse becomes rarer. 


“Previous to the settlement of the British in the district wars were 
constant. Especially the Angoni (a Zulu tribe from a district to the south 
of Lake Nyassa) used to cross the Shiré when the crops were ripe, and carry 
off all they found—women, children, and grain being chiefly coveted ; the 
men were often killed. Since then, till about two years ago, the country has 
been little harassed by them; but at that time they crossed the river, and 
destroyed a few villages. Then, last July (1884), they made another raid, and 
overran the whole country, with the exception of the British settlements. 
With the whites they declared they had no quarrel, and carried out this 
policy so far as to send back carriers whom they had captured returning from 
the river, so soon as they learned they were in our employ. A liberal- 
minded, strong-handed government is much needed to keep these unruly 
tribes in check, and assure to the natives, as well as the Europeans, the 
blessing of peace and safety. 


‘‘ Leaving the settlements at Mandala and Blantyre, there is a considerable 
descent to the lower plain, and a comparatively level road to the river at 
Matope. This village is some four miles above the nearest cataract. 


A NARROW ESCAPE, 


“Tt was in visiting this cataract to photograph it that the late Mr. 
STEWART and I nearly lost our lives. The hippopotami swarm below this 
point. We reached the falls safely, but on our return in the dinghy, as we 
were crossing the river to avoid a herd of hippos on ahead, a big bull from 
another herd on the opposite side made for us. We expected him to rise 
near, when he would have received the contents of our rifles. But no; the 
brute seized the bottom of the boat with his teeth, and gave it such a heave 
that I was shot over STEWART’s head and plunged into the water, rifle in 
hand, revolver, heavy cartridges, and usual hunting accessories in my belt, 
and wearing coat, heavy walking-boots, etc. The rifle was consigned to the 
bottom, and I struck out shorewards. The hippo crunched the boat three or 
four times, till STEWART thought best to abandon it and follow, throwing off 
coat and encumbrances. The blacks took to the water at once, and, not 
being troubled with clothes, arrived first. When, after a long swim, I 
reached within six yards of the bank, I sank overweighted ; but STEWART 
was now close behind me, and, taking my hand, guided me ashore as I swam 
below water. My strength only sufficed to get one knee on the bank, and I 
fell exhausted. We were all the more thankful for our escape as the river 
abounds with crocodiles. 


“Trying to reach Matope we had twice to wade through deep water, and 
had with only one revolver in the party, to retreat before a herd of buffaloes, 
and had to camp out without food in a district with plenty of lions and 
mosquitoes—strange animals to name together ; but at the time, though the 
fear of the lions kept us watchful, the mosquitoes were the more active 
tormentors. * * * 


(To be continued. ) 
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GORDON MEMORIAL FUND. 


THE Committee of the British AND ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 
convinced that a strong feeling exists in England that some steps should be 
taken to connect GENERAL GoRDON’s great name for ever with that Anti- 
Slavery work which was so dear to his heart, have made an application to the 
Committee of the MemorIAL Funp, for a grant of the moderate sum required 
to form a Perpetual Gorpon Annuity of £109, to be devoted to Anti-Slavery 
work. The Committee believe that no other scheme. could so easily be 
devised for carrying out this desirable object, and they therefore addressed 
the following letter to every member of the GorDOoN MEmoriAL Committee :— 
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“In the name of the BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY I beg respectfully to 
submit to your kind consideration the following Resolution unanimously adopted by the 
Committee at their monthly meeting on the 5th inst. 
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““« Resolved.—That an immediate application be made to the Committee 
of the GorpDoN MemorIAt Funp, requesting that a portion of the money 
already raised be devoted to the founding of a Permanent Anti-Slavery 
Fund, in memory of the late GENERAL GorDon ; and that, for this purpose, 
a grant, sufficient to produce an annual income of One Hundred Pounds be 
invested by the Gorpon Memoria Committee, in the names of Trustees, the 
said income to be paid to the Treasurer of the BriTisH AND ForeEIGN ANTI- 
SLAVERY Society for the time being, to be applied to the purposes for which 
that Society exists.’ ”’ 
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“ The Committee of the ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY believe that the general public will 
endorse the views so eloquently expressed by His EMINENCE CARDINAL MANNING, that ‘of all 
GENERAL GORDON’S various works of human sympathy there was none so vast or.so near his 
heart as the extinction of the Slave-trade in Africa.’ 


“Tt may not be generally known that for several years the late GENERAL GORDON was a 
valued Correspondent, and an Honorary Member of the Anti-Slavery Committee, and that one 
of his first acts on returning from the Soudan, in 1880, was to contribute One Hundred Guineas 
to the Society’s funds, in testimony of his high appreciation of its work. 


“ Trusting that this application may receive your approval and support, 
“CHAS. H. ALLEN, 


“ Secretary.” 


Miss GorpON expressed her approval of the plan, in the following 
terms :— 


‘* T do like and approve of what you propose, and hope you may be successful in obtaining 
the comparatively small sum required to raise a Perpetual Annuity to my brother’s name, and it 
would not spoil the National Memorial, which I hope will take the form of the Boys’. Camp. 


‘“‘T therefore write to say I quite approve of your suggestion, and truly hope you may be 
successful in obtaining the £3,000, necessary for raising an Annuity of £100, from the Mansion 
House Committee. My sisters, Mrs. ANDERSON and Mrs. MOFFITT, are of my opinion in 
the above. 


(Signed) “M. A. GORDON. 
“To Mr. C. H. ALLEN, 


“ Secretary Anti-Slavery Society.” 
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Brazil. 


TO THE EDITOR OF Zhe Zimes. 


‘“Srr,—I very much regret to learn that a telegram just received from Brazil 
states that the Anti-Slavery Deputy, SENHoR Joaguim Nasuco, who claimed 
the contested seat for Pernambuco, has been rejected by the Chamber of 
Deputies by three votes. 

‘Some rioting appears to have occurred in Pernambuco on receipt of this 
news, and one or two persons were killed. 

“T regret also to learn that the new project for emancipation extends the 
age of the negro to be set free to sixty-five years instead of sixty, thus 
prolonging the agony. : “T am, &c., 

“ CHAS. H. ALLEN, (Sec.). 
““ BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 
“ss, New Broad Street, June 4th, 1885.” 


LETTER FROM THE EDITOR OF Zhe Rio News. 


THE Editor of Zhe Kro News being in London, we addressed him respecting 
the state of the lawin Brazil as to the age at which Slaves were to be set 
free. That gentleman sent us the following interesting and valuable reply. 


“Morley’s Hotel, Trafalgar Square, 
“London, 6th June, 1885. 

‘ My dear Sir,—In reply to your esteemed favour of yesterday I have to 
say that there is no law nor treaty fixing the maximum age of Slaves in 
Brazil at sixty years. The Emancipation Law of 1871 provides that the children 
of Slave mothers shall be free, subject to an apprenticeship of twenty-one 
years ; but no maximum was specified. 

‘The age to which you refer is that specified in a project of law intro- 
duced into the Brazilian General Assembly last year by the late Prime 
Minister, SENATOR DANTAS, in which it was proposed to liberate all Slaves 
attaining the age of sixty years, and without allowing compensation. This 
measure was violently opposed in the Chamber of Deputies, where the 
Government failed to secure a majority. The opposition was nominally based 
on the question of compensation, but there was really another reason which 
could not easily be brought forward—the fact that a great number of Africans, 
imported since the Anti-Slave Trade Act of 1831, had been registered at an 
advanced age to conceal such importation, many of whom now appear to be 
over sixty years. Instead of resigning, PREM1ER DaNTAs resolved to appeal 
to the country in the Elections of December following, which was done. There, 
too, the pro-Slavery party seem to have been victorious, notwithstanding the 
fact that DANTAs is admitted to be the cleverest politician and manager in 
Brazil. The recent change of ministry is the final result of the General 
Election, PREMIER DANTAS going out of power because of an adverse vote in 
the Chamber of Deputies. 

“ According to late advices the new premier, SENATOR SARAIVA, has in- 
troduced a substitute for the Dantas project, in which the maximum age has 
been advanced to sixty-five years, and compensation is to be allowed, the 
Government to issue apolices to pay the planters. One authority estimates 
the aggregate of this new issue at about £2,000,000 sterling. The Saraiva 
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project also includes some provision about a three-years’ apprenticeship for 
these sexagenarian Slaves, and an increase of taxation by a further surtax on 
all customs and internal revenue receipts, for the purpose of increasing the 
Emancipation Fund. This surtax, I am informed, will not be levied upon 
export duties. 

“The practical effect of this measure is to give the Slave-holders every- 
thing they want, and to impose further burdens upon the masses who are 
already overtaxed, and who really bear a disproportionate share of the burdens 
of taxation. It has not been enough that the planters should receive pay- 
ment for their worn-out Slaves, who will be thereafter turned out into the 
highway to beg or starve, but the poor people and non-Slaveholders, who 
have never derived anything but injury from the institution, are to be 
compelled to pay the costs. Weak and unsatisfactory as was the Dantas 
project, this is a thousand times worse. It is an exhibition of selfishness and 
deception which smirches even the black page of Brazilian Slavery. 


‘‘ Very sincerely yours, 


“C,H. Aten, Eso., “A. J. LAMOUREUX. 
“ BriTISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY.” 





A letter just received by us from SENHOR NaBuco entirely confirms the 
views expressed by M. Lamoureux. He states: “The Cabinet think their 
Bill will put an end to Slavery by purchase in seven or eight years. We 
will fight the indemnity principle, but it will end, I believe, in voting the 
funds however unfair and unjust the principle.” 


RE-ELECTION OF SENHOR JOAQUIM NABUCO. 
TO THE EDITOR OF Zhe TZimes. 


‘Str,—On the 5th inst. you were good enough to give publicity to the 
rejection by the Chamber of Deputies of the Abolitionist candidate, SENHOR 
Joaguim Nasuco, who had been returned to the Brazilian Parliament as 
member for Pernambuco. 

“T have now the pleasure to announce that a private telegram, just 
received in London, states that at an Election on the 7th of June in another 
district of the same province SENHOR NasBuco has been successful. 

“The election of this well-known Abolitionist deputy so soon after his 
rejection by an organised opposition of Slaveholders in the Chamber has a 
very important bearing upon the agitation now going on throughout Brazil in 
favour of Emancipation. The institution of Slavery dies hard, and we shall 
probably yet see some severe struggles before it receives its final deathblow in 
Brazil. Publicity given to the movement in the columns of Zhe Times 
always does much to assist the efforts of the Abolitionists, the planters being 
peculiarly sensitive to the criticisms of the English people. 


“Tam, Sir, yours faithfully, 


“CHARLES H. ALLEN, 
“Brit. AND For. ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, June 11th.” “ Secretary. 
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Obituary Wotice. 


DR. NACHTIGAL. 


WE very much regret to have to record the death of the celebrated African 
explorer, Dr. NACHTIGAL. Several years ago, before we had any official 
connection with the ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, it was our good fortune to 
make the acquaintance of Dr. NACHTIGAL at a meeting of the British 
Association at Bristol. We well remember an evening spent at the house 
of Mr. WILLIAM STuURGE, at Clifton, when Dr. NACHTIGAL, who had just 
returned from Central Africa, gave a most interesting description of his 
journey from Tunis to Lake Tchad, and of his adventurous return route by 
way of Khartoum and the Nile to Egypt. 

His hearers were much shocked and surprised at hearing the descriptions 
of the Slave gangs in company with which Dr. NAcHTIGAL was obliged to 
travel during parts of his journey. People little thought that such horrors 
as he described are daily enacted throughout large districts of Africa, and 
even now, notwithstanding the vivid narratives of such men as LIVINGSTONE, 
SCHWEINFURTH, BAKER, GORDON, STANLEY, FELKIN, O'NEILL, MAPLEs, and 
many others, it is hard to convince the British people that England has any 
duties towards the downtrodden natives of Africa, of whom half a million 
are said to be sacrificed yearly as victims to the accursed Slave-trade. 


The following notice from Zhe Times gives a tolerably lengthy sketch 
of the career of the late Dr. NACHTIGAL :— 


“Our Berlin Correspondent telegraphed last night :—‘ Dr. NACHTIGAL is 
dead.’ Such is the surprising news that was telegraphed here this evening 
from St. Vincent, but where or in what circumstances the doctor breathed 
his last is not stated. It is only known that he was on his way home to 
make a personal report of all his doings on the West Coast of Africa, and to 
reap his reward for those exploits in annexation on which he embarked about 
a year ago. His political career has been short but unique. Within the 
last twelve months Germany has entered the band of colonising Powers, and 
Dr. NACHTIGAL was the instrument chosen by PRINCE BISMARCK to carry 
out his policy of annexation, in Africa at least. The Chancellor has often 
expressed his pride in the sterling qualities of his ‘more immediate country- 
men’ of the Old Mark of Brandenburg, and it doubtless gave him pleasure 
to think that the man whom he found worthy to intrust with the execution 
of his latest schemes of foreign policy first drew breath near his own family 
estate of Schénhausen. 

“Dr. Gustav NACHTIGAL was born, in 1834, at Eichstadt. His father 
was a poor country pastor. To the fact that he had a somewhat weakly 
constitution was due his selection of that course of scientific life which 
ultimately fitted him for the special political service of the Empire. Having 
studied medicine successively at Halle, Wurzburg, and Greifswald, he 

ractised for several years as a military doctor. Finding his native climate 
insupportable, he repaired to Algiers, in 1862, and next year to Tunis, where 
he volunteered his services as surgeon to an expedition sent against some 
unruly mountain tribes, and was afterwards made body physician to the Bey. 
To Tunis he had been mainly induced to go by the friendly representations 
of a Rev. Mr. Fenner, settled there in the interests of the English Society 
for the Conversion of the Jews. After having established, but not without 
sore trials and tribulations, a firm professional footing, he devoted himself to 
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the archeology of the country. The turning point in his career came when, 
through Rohlfs, now Imperial Consul at Zanzibar, he was commissioned by 
the King of Prussia to carry conciliatory presents to the Sultan of Bornu. 
From Tripoli he started on this very risky journey in 1868, and it was 1874 
before he again emerged at Khartoum from his dive into the great unknown 
wilderness after about half-a-dozen years of disappointed hopes had convinced 
his countrymen that he must have shared the fate of Dr. VoGEL, who had 
been murdered by the Kine or Wapal. 

‘How the brave and strong-willed, though sickly and ill-appointed, 
traveller wrestled with and overcame the manifold dangers of the desert ; 
how he made his laborious way through the almost impervious regions of the 
mountainous Tibesti; how in 1870, when the Franco-German tragedy was 
already in progress, he at last reached Kuka, the capital of Bornu, and 
delivered himself of his commission, to the infinite delectation of the King ; 
how, with the powerful aid of His Majesty, he explored the neighbouring 
countries, and arrived, in the year 1872, at Baghirmi, whence, to his great 
sorrow, he could not further penetrate to the south by reason of bodily 
ailment ; how he encountered incredible perils and hardships in visiting 
Wadai ; how in his retrograde movement to the north-east, through Darfour, 
he came upon a friendly potentate who enabled him to pursue with ease and 
dignity his ethnographical studies, which were at last, however, interrupted 
by the outbreak of local hostilities, compelling him to make for Egypt ; how 
then he struck away through Kordofan and successively reached Khartoum 
and Cairo, in the winter of 1874, at which latter city he was hailed by his 
rejoicing countrymen as if he had returned from the regions of the dead—all 
these things are set forth at length by the man who achieved them in his 
ponderous work of which the first volume appeared in 1880. It was charac- 
teristic of the German method of writing such books, as compared with the 
expeditious narration of their adventures by such Anglo-Saxon travellers as 
Mr. STANLEY, that Dr. NACHTIGAL was exactly as long in working up his 
materials into literary shape as he had taken to collect them, the consequence 
being that his volumes are very interesting, though they are marked more by 
the scientific than the popular element. On returning home here, he was 
treated with much honour, and, among other distinctions, appointed President 
of the Geographical Society. 

‘On the French appropriating Tunis it became necessary for the interests 
of the Empire to be better represented there than they had hitherto been, and 
PRINCE BISMARCK’S choice of a Consul-General fell on Dr. NACHTIGAL, whose 
previous experience of the country eminently qualified him for the post. In 
Tunis he remained until last spring, when he was despatched as Special 
Commissioner to the West Coast of Africa, with those now notorious intro- 
ductions to the British authorities from LorpD GRANVILLE which his lordship 
was expressly led by the Imperial Government to believe were merely wanted 
to enable its agent “To make general enquiry into the state of German 
commerce,” but which were in reality used, and intended to be used, in 
carrying out a policy of annexation in regions where English interests were 
paramount. Dr. NACHTIGAL was rather below the middle stature, of dark 
complexion, and a spare yet wiry frame. He had a very straightforward and 
amicable disposition, and no one would have suspected that under such a 
modest and unassuming exterior as his there lurked so much learning and 
experience and splendid force of will. 

“A Reuter telegram, from Sierra Leone, dated April 29, says that Dr. 
NACHTIGAL died on board the German gun-boat, J/oewe, on the 24th of April, 
and was buried at Grand Bassa.”’ 
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THE LATE GENERAL C. P. RIGBY. 
THE following notes, recording some of the incidents in GENERAL Riacpy’s 
active life, are taken from the Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Soctety, 
of June, and will be read with interest. They occurred during his Consulship 


at Zanzibar. 

“But of all the acts of CoLoneL Ricsy’s life, none show his firmness of 
character better than his having suppressed an insurrection raised at Zanzibar 
by the two brothers of the young Sultan. These princes, Seyyips BURGHASH 
and THOWANEE, combined together and collected an armed force of fanatical 
Arabs from Oman and the Persian Gulf with the intention of capturing 
Zanzibar. The Sultan was panic-stricken, the shops were closed, the town 
was full of insolent armed natives committing murders, the Consul was often 
fired at while in his boat. But at the instance of CoLonEL Ricpy, H.M. 
ships Assaye, Lynx, and the corvette Clive appeared off the town. The wild 
Arabs were dispersed, after some sharp fighting, Seyyip BurGHasH, who is 
the present Sultan of Zanzibar, was surrounded in his house, and surrendered 
his sword to COLONEL Riapsy, thence conveyed in H.M. ship 4ssaye as a State 

risoner to Bombay, where he was under supervision for eighteen months. 

hus did England, through her representative, support the rights of the 
Sultan and his father, our old ally the late IMaumM or Muscat ; and CoLoNEL 
Riapy received the thanks of the English and Bombay Governments. 

‘Yet one other hazardous duty wasperformed by our Consul. Immediately 
after the above events, in February 1860, he set about putting a stop to 
Slavery. He found that the British India subjects, 5000 to 6000, residing in 
the island of Zanzibar, and in the towns of the mainland, had many Slaves in 
their possession, and that this traffic on sea and by land had not been 
interfered with for eight years prior to his arrival in Zanzibar. He therefore 
determined to stop this traffic by summary measures, as the mainland was 
becoming depopulated. Twenty-five thousand Slaves were being carried 
away annually to Persia and the northern ports, and many others to 
Réunion for the French, and to Cuba for the Spaniards. He chained some of 
the wealthier Indian subjects, imprisoned them in the fort, and fined them 
for disobeying his orders; and by making a few such examples he established 
British authority, and emancipated eight thousand Slaves up to the time of 
his leaving Zanzibar in 1861. The Sultan thought his country would be 
ruined by this interfering policy, and showed his displeasure by not paying 
CoLonEL Ricpy the customary farewell visit ; but, at a later date, he made 
full amends, and sent the Colonel a handsome gold mounted sabre in 
acknowledgment of his services.” 








FORM OF BEQUEST 


TO THE 


ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


“T give to the Treasurer of the Anti-Slavery Society, or to the 
person for the time being acting as such, whose receipt I direct shall 
be a full discharge for the same, the sum of £ 
sterling (free of Legacy Duty) to be applied for the general purposes 
of the said Society, to be fully paid out of such part of my personal 
estate as is legally applicable to such purpose.” 




















THE BEST TEMPERANCE BEVERAGE. 
“NILON TSE RRA™T” 


Either alone, or with the addition of Sugar, or Simple Syrup, which can be 
obtained from any chemist, and mixed with Water or Soda Water and a little 


Ice, if obtainable, one of the most delicious drinks can be made, but care 
‘should be taken that ‘MONTSERRAT ” LIME-FRUIT JUICE only is 


used, as it has the delicate aroma and flavour peculiar to the Lime Fruit, and 
found in no other Lime Juice. 


The Lancet says :—‘We counsel: the public to drink their Lime Juice whenever and 
wherever they list. As a rule Lime Juice is, particularly during the summer, a far more 
wholesome drink than any form of alcohol. We have subjected the samples of the ‘ Lime-Fruit 
Juice’ of the Montserrat Company to full analysis, with a view to test its quality and purity. 
We have found it to be in sound condition, and Entirely Free from 
Adulteration.”’ 


Many other refreshing drinks can be produced with the “ MONTSERRAT” 
LIME-FRUIT CORDIALS, a list of which follows :— | 


LIMETTA, OR PURE LIME JUICE CORDIAL, 


AROMATIC, CLOVE, STRAWBERRY, RASPBERRY, SARSAPARILLA, PINEAPPLE, 
JARGONELLE, PEPPERMINT, QUININE. 
Can be obtained from any Druggist or Grocer throughout the world. 


CAUTION! THE GREATEST CARE should be observed that “ MONTSERRAT ™ 
LIME-FRUIT JUICE and CORDIALS only are supplied, as there are numerous concoctions sold 


under the name of Lime-Juice Cordial that are entirely artificial, or so charged with deleterious 
acid as to be injurious to health, 


“PANNUS CORIUM 


The Hasiest Boots in the World. 


EALI & SONS, 
Watentees, 
57, Bishopsgate Within, E.C., 
6, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


5, Stoke Newington Road, N. 
SUITED FOR SUMMER AND WINTER WEAR. 


y] For Breakfasts, Luncheons, 
McCALL’S Pies a 
In Tins, 13 to 8 Ibs., pleas” OX TONGUES 

Ready for Use. a 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS AND ITALIAN 
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SILVER MEDAL, MEALTH EXHIBITION, 1884. 
Fry's Cocoa 
te) kak olace 


“Strictly pure, easily assimilated.”—w. W. Sropparr, F.1.C., F.C.S., City and 
County Analyst, Bristol. 





‘‘Pure Cocoa, a portion of oil extracted.”—Cuantes A. Cameron, M.D., 
F.R.CS.1., Analyst for Dublin, 


. FRY'S CARAGAS COCOA 


Prepared with the celebrated Cocoa of Caracas 
combined with other choice descriptions. 
‘A most delicious and valuable article.” — 

Standard. 








TWENTY-ONE PRIZE MEDALS 
Awarded to the Firm. 





VIEW OF MANUFACTORY. BRISTOL. 





SAMUEL HARRIS & Co., 
BOOKSELLERS, PUBLISHERS, & BOOKBINDERS. 


The Revised Bible in all the Varieties. 


FULL DISCOUNT. 


BOOKS NOTIN STOCK PROCURED AT THE 
SHORTEST NOTICE. | 


BOOKS IN PRINT SENT BY RETURN POST. 


Residents in the Country desiring to avail themselves of the advantages 
offered by the Parcels Post are invited to apply to S.H. & Co. The full 
discount is allowed for cash. 

















BOOK BINDING 
IN EVERY STYLE, BY THE BEST WORKMEN, ON MODERATE TERMS. 


§, BISHOPSGATE WITHOUT, LONDON, EC. 


Printed by ABRAHAM KINGDON & Co., 52, Moorfields, Moorgate, E.C. 
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